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Q - Our Fourfooted Friends 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


y 


TO ASCAT. 


Stately, kindly, lordly friend, 
Condescend 

Here to sit by me, and turn 

Glorious eyes that smile and burn, 

Golden eyes, love’s lustrous meed, 

On the golden page I read. 


All your wondrous wealth of hair, 
Dark and fair, 

Silken-shaggy, soft and bright 

As the clouds and beams of night, 

Pays my reverent hand’s caress 

Back with friendlier gentleness. 


Dogs may fawn on all and some 
As they come; 

You, a friend of loftier mind, 

Answer friends alone in kind. 

Just your foot upon your hand 

Softly bids it understand. 


Morning round this silent sweet 
Garden-seat 

Sheds its wealth of gathering light, 

Thrills the gradual clouds with might, 

Changes woodland, orchard, heath, 

Lawn and garden there beneath. 


Fair and dim they gleamed below: 
Now they glow 

Deep as even your sunbright eyes, 

Fair as even the wakening skies. 

Can it not or can it be 

Now that you give thanks to see? 


May not you rejoice as I, 

Seeing the sky 
Change to heaven revealed, and bid 
Earth reveal the heaven it hid 
All night long from stars and moon, 
Now the sun sets all in tune? 


What within you wakes with day 
Who can say? 
All too little may we tell, 
Friends who like each other well, 
What might haply, if we might, 
Bid us read our lives aright. 
—A. C. Swinburne. 


The finance committee of the Animal Rescue 


League subscribed in behalf of that society on 
May 20 to the Liberty Loan to the amount of 
fifteen thousand dollars, the necessary funds 
coming from bequests recently received by the 
society. We believe it to be the duty of every 
charitable corporation, deriving its support from 
the public, to do its share in helping the govern- 
‘ment in the great emergency now devolving upon 
this country. 


Everybody’s League. 

The Washington Animal Rescue League issued 
its first Report last winter. This League was 
organized March, 1914, and has reason to be 
proud of the work it has done. The progress of 
the work may be judged by these figures: 2,050 
dogs and cats were received and humanely cared 
for the first year; 4,177 the second year, and 
5,722 the third year, making a total of 11,949 
dogs and cats saved during three years from a 
miserable end. In addition to this good work, 
92 horses unfit for work have been purchased and 
shot by an officer of the humane society. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the League, Mrs. 8. M. Ackley, who has been 
president of the League almost since its organiza- 
tion, resigned, her health not permitting her to 
continue, and Miss’ Martha C. Codman, a 
winter resident of’ Washington, well known in 
our Boston League as one of its most generous 
supporters, accepted the office of president. 

Everybody must feel interested in this work 
in our country’s Capitol. It belongs in a way 
to us all to make it a prominent feature of that 
most beautiful city which we all have a pride in. — 
We do not want its beauty marred by the pres- 
ence of starving and diseased cats and dogs, 
neither should we have our attention distracted 
from the joy of its wide streets arched over with 
large and flourishing trees, and bordered with 
smooth lawns and cheerful flower beds by the 
painful sight of an old and feeble horse, every 
bone standing out from his miserable body. — 
Such sights as these are like painful sores upon | 
an otherwise beautiful body and the Washington 
League is trying its best to cure these sores. | 

But the increase in the work has been so great | 
the League is now forcedtomovetolarger quarters |, | 
and for this there is immediate need of funds. | 
Among the many visitors to Washington doubt- |’ 
less there are some who would be glad to have a 
part in establishing an Animal Rescue League |.’ 
there that the whole country can be proud of, *" 
No city has so many visitors, and no city need 
so much to set an example of how the work of an 
Animal Rescue League can be made humane%h, Phe 
practical, educational, and a credit to the city Me 

But it cannot be done without money. Thi, 
treasurer of the Washington Animal Rescuf\,, 
League is Rear-Admiral 8. A. Staunton, 173 
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N. Street, N. W. Checks should be made out to 
The Washington Animal Rescue League and 
sent to the above address. The Report of the 
work which is illustrated may be had by sending 
to the secretary, Mrs. F. E. Smith, 1355 Ohio 
Avenue, N. W. 

Some of the members of our Boston League 
will be interested to know that Miss Mary Con- 
sey, formerly an active agent of. our League, has 
been in charge of this League in Washington since 
its commencement and has done a fine 
work there. Will not some of our Bos- 
ton people show their appreciation of this 
work and their desire to see it make quick pro- 
gress by sending a Small donation for the new 


quarters which it is necessary to purchase at 
once’—A. H.S8. 


The Fall River Animal Rescue League is 
continuing its good work, a report of which was 
issued in April. This is its third year and 
during the three years it has received and cared 
for 5,054. This League extends its work to 
horses and during the year succeeded in getting 
possession of 41 horses unfit for work and having 
them at once put beyond the chance of any 
further suffering. Humane education is not 
left out of the work. Members of the Board 


| showing photographs of animals the League had 
| cared for to an interested group of children. 
| Lantern slide talks have also been given in 
| churches and halls. Altogether the Fall River 
| | League has every reason to be proud that it has 
jaccomplished in three short years much good and 

it certainly merits many more supporters than it 
‘Nhas yet been favored with. Most decidedly 
‘Jevery resident of Fall River should assist this 
jmost necessary work by becoming a member or 


‘he Free Hospital for Horses. 

ci The new building of the Ashton Lawrence 
qpe'ree Hospital for Horses, at 109 Northampton 
,agtreet, Boston, was opened to the public with 
gample and appropriate exercises on June 138. 


| visited the twelve playgrounds maintained by 


FREE HospiIraL OPENING Day. 


The new building, which is especially well 
adapted to this work, has abundant sunlight 
and the best of ventilation and is admirably 
equipped for the very important and useful 
work that is being carried on there. This work 
was begun in 1913 by Mr. Henry C. Merwin, 
president of the Work Horse Relief Association, 
and since that date over 815 horses have been 
cared for. This hospital is intended for horses 
owned by poor men, and for them only, and no 
charge of any kind is made for board or treat- 
ment. In case of emergency, any horse will 
be received and cared for. The hospital serves 
also as a receiving station for the Animal Res- 
cue League, and the chief veterinary surgeon is 
the League veterinarian, Dr. Frank J. Sullivan, 
who has performed some very remarkable cures. 
Mr. Merwin, in a recent article, makes this ex- 
cellent comment: ‘Free hospitals for horses are 
open to this danger,—that horses with some 
incurable lameness or disease, after being patched 
up, will be taken away and put to work or sold. 
We were sued two or three times for killing an 
incurable horse without the owner’s permission, 
and now we require every person whose horse we 
receive to sign an agreement that we may kill 
the animal if, in the opinion of Doctor Sullivan, 
he is incurable. This requirement was rather 
alarming at first to some ignorant men; but it 
is now taken as a matter of course, and it enables 
us to release from suffering many worn-out 
horses that would otherwise be put on the market, 
or set to work.” 
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The Work Horse Parade, on Memorial Day 
was one of the largest and most interesting of 
these annual horse shows and attracted a large 
gathering of men, women and children. More 
than 1,300 horses were in the parade, many of 
them, showing excellent care. Special mention 
was made by the committee on the personnel 
of the drivers. Mr. Henry C. Merwin, president 
of the Work Horse Relief Association, said with 
satisfaction that ‘every driver showed great 
pride in his horse.’’ Three drivers had been in 
the employ of the firm they were driving for 
over thirty years, and each one received a special 
medal. The Animal Rescue League gave its 
usual prize of a silver medal for a well-cared-for 
old horse and the prize this year was awarded 
to Elm Farm Milk Company for their black 
mare, Nell, 24 years old, driven by Teddy Muir. 


The Dog’s Help. 


In many ways dogs are doing their part in 
work for the war. On May 19 a dog show was 
held on the grounds of Mrs. Larz Anderson in 
Brookline for the benefit of the French tubercu- 
lous war victims. About one hundred dogs were 
benched in the circle at the head of the main 
driveway. The dogs were not judged on points 
but the contest was one of popularity, the 
patrons purchasing strips of tickets counting as 
votes which they cast for their favorites. A de- 
cided novelty was provided by Mlle. Jeanne le 
May who sat at a spinning wheel spinning yarn 
from the combings of her Scotch collie, Countess 
d’Iberville. A vest and a sweater made from the 
collie’s combings were on exhibition. Mlle. May 
offered to teach any one how to utilize a dog’s 
combings in this way providing $50 were given 
to the Fund. Several pupils were obtained; 
also the collie received first prize. More than 
seven thousand dollars were realized. 


Red Star Animal Relief. 


In a recent visit to Washington, D. C., Mrs. 
Huntington Smith had an interview with John 
Sherman Fair, Captain (Cavalry), Quartermas- 
ter Corps, U. S. Army. Captain Fair expressed 
much gratification at the work of the American 
Red Star Animal Relief, of which Dr. W. O. 


Stillman, Albany, N. Y., is the head, and said 
that while the government was doing all that it 
could for the comfort and care of horses and 


mules demanded by the army, there was much — 
needed that they could not do, and it was ex- | 
tremely important to establish the Red Star work | 


here in America in behalf of these valuable and 
indispensable helpers. 
of this work, or humane 


societies wherever 


they exist, could do much to help the cause of | 
the horses by clearing stock yards, sales stables | 
and all places where horses are kept, of old and 
diseased horses as such animals carry diseases to | 
As this | 
feature of humane work has been one that the | 
Animal Rescue League of Boston has been mak- | 
ing special efforts to carry on, Mrs. Smith was } 
glad to get commendation of her Society’s work | 


horses that may be taken for army use. 


from such high authority. 
About the Dog. 

Every year at the State House a “hearing”’ is 
strained, muzzled, chained up, kept on their! 


own premises under penalty of the law if they| 
are seen outside their own gates. 


to their owners and to the world, the question o' 


the superfluous or troublesome or dangerous dogliv 


it that they do which brings upon them such dis} 


like, and creates the desire to keep them in misty, 
erable confinement, or kill them? ie 
The most serious accusation brought againsay 


them is that they kill sheep, and ruin the sheet: 
industry. Whose fault is this? Not the dog’sie, 
for on the other hand dogs are so valuable tind 


sheep farmers in Scotland and in some parts cis 


this country that they could not carry on the |) 


business of sheep herding without them. <A well 
trained sheep dog knows every one of the floc), 


in his care, though that flock may number sev\i 
eral hundreds. 


Hesaid that local branches | 


1 


Licensing | 


t 


f 


l 


If a sheep from some oth¢)), 
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yand enters his flock he drives it out. If a lamb 
is lost in the hills the dog will go back at his 
master’s command and search until he finds it, 
ind he will find it or die in the attempt. 

| It would seem, then, as if it is the owner of a 
log that is to blame when the dog kills sheep. 
)f he had begun with the dog early enough, he 
night have taught him to watch, but not harm 
jhe sheep. If he has not taken any trouble to 
wrevent his dog from destroying his neighbor’s 
‘roperty, or if he finds he cannot prevent this 
}ragedy, then he should of his own accord either 
| ave his dog killed or reasonably restrained. 

i Children, dogs, and cats are nuisances when 
jen and women in charge of them are too lazy, 
440 indifferent or too selfish to take the time and 
re trouble necessary to train these young, un- 
isciplined animals in the way they should go. 
ome boys rob orchards, steal birds’ nests, tease 
iad torment little children and animals, unre- 
aT ined by their parents or guardians. Resi- 


waive little orchards and gardens which would be 


ol automobiles, because their owners have not 

ken enough trouble to teach them better. 

They are left out of doors nights and some- 
nes bark and howl all night to the great dis- 


turbance of neighbors. It is in the night time 
that they are most likely to chase and kill the 
sheep; in the night they run through the woods 
baying and yelping after foxes, and killing birds 
that neston the ground. Thereshould bea heavy 
fine for every man who lets his dogs run at large 
at night, or who, going to the opposite extreme, 
keeps a dog chained up by day and night, for a 
dog is an active creature and when confined for 
hours he suffers, and barks and moans to make 
known his suffering, and makes humane listeners 
wretched. 

Dogs that cannot be kept from disturbing 
neighbors or doing damage without chaining, 
would better be killed. A dog that is well- 
cared for at home, that is given water to drink 
and bones to amuse himself with on his own 
place, and is shown the affection most dogs 
crave and live for, may take a short run to play 
with or visit some other dog but will soon come 
back to his home after his little outing. 

Cats are allowed to multiply, and kittens that 
ought to be destroyed are given away with little 
care as to their ultimate fate. Cats are left for 
neighbors to worry about and take care of; they 
are often kept for their usefulness in catching 
rats and mice, but not fed properly, so they go 
about the neighborhood stealing their food. 
They are left out of doors at night when the 
owner must know that their howling and fight- 
ing will disturb light sleepers; and in the early 
morning hours, hungry for their breakfast, they 
will try to catch the birds. 

Therefore, I repeat, it is the fault of men and 
women who do not think about the discomfort 
or suffering of their neighbors, or of the animals 
(including children) they are responsible for, that 
states are called upon to make laws that would 
not be needed if men and women did their duty. 

“We train for everything in our schools ex- 
cepting character,”’ said a college-bred and think- 
ing man to me recently. We believe in educating 
dogs so that they will not destroy property or be 
a trouble in any way to the community, but ap- 
parently we do not believe in educating the 
children, to prevent them from being a source 
of trouble instead of comfort, therefore we have 
boys by the hundreds growing up into man- 
hood who have done far more damage to the 
city or town they live in than any dog ever be- 
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gan to do. After the boy has been allowed to 
grow up a nuisance and a menace to society from 
his earliest years, then the law begins to restrain 
him. It is too late then to educate him, the time 
has gone by when he might have been taught to 
respect his neighbor’s property by denying him- 
self the “‘fun”’ of robbing orchards and gardens, 
breaking down fences, stoning birds, dogs, cats, 
windows—and the natural outcome of these 
youthful misdemeanors that the judges when a 
boy is arrested, make so light of, is that the boy 
grows up to manhood with the same disregard 
for his neighbor’s property, becomes a profes- 
sional thief, and is put into prison. 

I spoke one Sunday to several hundred men, 
all comparatively young, in the Concord State 
prison and as I looked in their faces I thought 
to myself, these are all just grown-up boys who 
never had the right training in their youth, and 
I pitied them from the bottom of my heart. 

If a dog commits any misdemeanors, men make 
a great complaint about dogs in general and 
want them all muzzled, or ‘‘restrained,”’ or killed. 

If a boy is a public nuisance the majority of 
men say “‘boys will be boys” and do nothing. 


According to recent newspaper reports a 
German agent has been found who had in his 
possession a collection of poisons and bacilli of 
deadly diseases among them being boxes of 
lump sugar, each lump containing a glass vial 
filled with bacilli of anthrax or glanders. These 
poisoned lumps of sugar, it was believed, were 
intended for the feed boxes of the horses, num- 
bering from two to three thousand, which are 
used in carrying freight between the northern 
Norwegian towns of Narvik and Finland, thus 
starting an epidemic which would cripple the 
whole transportation system. Surely the horses 
suffer with mankind in this war and deserve 
to receive some of the help so lavishly bestowed 
on all other war sufferers. 


Going Backward. 

A wave of cruelty and a reversion to barbar- 
ism seems to be sweeping over the world. 
After all the outcry that has been made by 
English-speaking races against cruelties of Ger- 
man warfare which do not spare little children 


or women, one would imagine that a greater 
impulse would be given toward humane teaching, 
particularly of the young, but instead of that 
we are hearing of urgent requests being made by 
men in public positions whose advice would 
naturally carry weight with many people, to 
allow, and even to encourage boys to destroy 
life. Two government departments in England 
have offered a reward to school children for 
killing sparrows and cutting off their heads, 
asking school teachers to proclaim this offer! 
Are the men who offer this reward in their right 
mind? Do they think, or reason? Surely not, 
for if they did they would know, first, that 
school children would never stop at English 
sparrows; they would not know an English 
sparrow from a tree or field or song sparrow, and 
thousands of our song birds would be slaugh- 
tered; and, second, and still more important, one 
deed of cruelty leads to another. If you harden 
the sensibilities of the young you train them for 
any sort of cruel deed. From cruelty to birds 
and animals it is an easy step to a cruel and 
heartless disregard of all suffering, and a disposi- 
tion to inflict it. 

In our own country the exaggerated and one- 
sided articles circulated about that valuable 
and useful animal, the cat, have led to a most 
cruel and dangerous suggestion made by men in 
official positions in several cities, the suggestion 
being that ‘Every one should kill a eat!’’ This 
suggestion if followed up would completely de- 
moralize any community. Cats would be 
stoned, beaten, shot at, kicked to death. They 
would die agonized deaths by poison. No cat 


would be safe. Cruelty would be rampant, and it . 


would be strange, indeed, if it were not extended 
to human beings. 

Only very recently a boy tried to shoot a 
kitten on his sister’s shoulder and killed his 
sister. ‘‘Never mind!” the advocates of kill- 


ing cats would say, ‘‘that was an unfortunate 


accident. Go right on killing all the cats you 
see.’ That such ruthless slaughter 
lead to a great increase of rats, and to the bubonie 
plague, these men will not see. 


What a pity it is to get an obsession about — 


anything, and be unable to look at both sides of a 
question. 
better lesson than that?—A. H. S. 


would | 


eS 


Has not the war taught us anya 


te 
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*# |BUNGALOW NOTES] 


Pine Ripa, May 5.—There is an old rhyme 
often quoted,—‘‘ April showers bring forth May 
flowers,’ but nothing has been said about what 


May snow will do. It is snowing such large 
flakes that they look about the size of a twenty- 
five cent piece. Plenty of feed has been put 
out for the birds and from the windows of the 
bungalow I see a few bedraggled sparrows and 
juncos and a small flock of white doves on the 
bird table. Most of our pretty pigeons, ‘‘so fair 
and white,’’ have been shut up in one of the 
hen-houses with wire enclosed yard to prevent 
them from straying into our neighbor’s gardens 
and getting shot at, but there are a few that 
still manage to keep their liberty. 

Our pair of nuthatches seem a little depressed 
by this mixture of cold rain and driving snow. 
Mrs. Nuthatch has kept pretty closely at home. 
She was probably out early in the morning, 
from five o’clock to half past being the time when 
Mr. Nuthatch comes from his night’s repose in 
one of the pines or cedars near by, and she pops 
out to meet him. I got up on purpose to watch 
for them a few mornings ago and about a quarter 
past five there was a swift whir of wings coming to- 
ward the bungalow. There seemed to be half a 
dozen birds together, but I only took note of Mr. 
Nuthatch who flew rapidly toward his home and 


mate and before he reached the house Mrs. 
Nuthatch, who must have been watching for 
him, flew out to meet him. Then they circled 
round and round, having a joyous little frolic 
together, and ran up and down the post their 
house is on, as their custom is, and finally Mrs. 
Nuthatch went back to her nest in the house and 
Mr. Nuthatch came and went, bringing different 
things to tempt her appetite. Once, he brought 
something and offered it to her that I think she 
did not approve for she put her head out the 
door and thrust her sharp bill at him and pushed 
him away. I could almost hear her saying,— 
‘“Now you know I don’t want that; you take 
it away and get me something better.”’ 

I keep the shelf outside the window, where I 
watch them, supplied with a variety of food, and 
as it can’t be over eight or ten feet from the bird 
house they haven’t far to go for their meals. I 
notice that both the male and female frequently 
come to this lunch counter, but doubtless there 
is other food they get around among the trees 
which they want and need for a change. 

I went this week to Farquhars Nursery to get a 
few honeysuckle vines and seeds. They told 
me the season is about two or three weeks late; 
perhaps that is why the juncos are still with us. 

I took stock of the plants and shrubs around 
the bungalow yesterday. The daffodils and 
crocuses we naturalized in the grass last year, are 
in blossom. On the bank below the sun parlor 
I counted this morning twenty daffodils bedeck- 
ing the grass, their bright faces drooping a little 


Mrs. NurHatcH oN Her Doorstep. 
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beneath the pelting rain and snow. A crowd of 
cheerful yellow, purple, and white crocuses were 
enjoying yesterday’s sunshine but are closed to- 
day. There are dozens and dozens of large buds 
coming up between the tulip leaves, promising as 
beautiful a tulip show as one could desire to see. 
Lovers of the early flowers would find it worth 
their while to pay a visit to Pine Ridge within the 
next two weeks. 

The plants in our sun parlor are for the most 
part in flourishing condition. I made one dis- 
covery and now advise every one who has a 
sunny window for winter plants to include in 
their list browallia. We took it up from our 
garden bed by accident, when taking up some 
petunias for winter blooming. At first it 
languished, but we gave it time, and soon the 
lovely blue, star-like blossoms began to appear. 
It has kept in blossom all winter and at the 
present time has twenty blossoms on one rather 
small plant. 

Petunias I have found very satisfactory for 
winter blooming, but as the spring comes on they 
die of over-work, having blossomed all winter. 
I should have trimmed them down some weeks 
ago. Lavender is another plant I always have 
in our sun parlor. It grows tall and blossoms 
but that, also, begins to turn yellow and die 
down about this time. 

Our geraniums, of which those with the large 
pink blossoms are my favorites, are increasing in 
size and beauty every day, and so are the be- 
gonias, though we have given one of them too 
sunny a corner and it has grown tall and thin. 
In summer we set the begonias out at the back 
of the bungalow where there is but little sun and 
they do very well excepting when Basil, seeking a 
specially cool place to lhe down, chooses the 
begonia bed and breaks off a few branches. 

One of the prettiest hanging pots I ever had is a 
combination of Kenilworth ivy and the wander- 
ing jew known as Joseph’s coat. The latter is a 
great and accommodating grower, succeeding 
anywhere you please to put it, and lending a 
very pretty foliage effect to any collection of 
plants. A rose geranium slip was carelessly 
stuck into a pot with Joseph’s coat and both are 
growing together in sweet accord, the geranium 
now beginning to blossom. 

Someone sent me a tiny piece of a green mossy 


plant,—I regret to say I cannot remember who 
sent that as I have had several plants sent me 
from my friends at a distance. I have an: 
oleander in a large pot and hardly thinking this 
mite of a plant would live, I put it in the pot 
with the oleander. Now it has filled the pot and 
it runs over the sides and is displaying a little 
yellow blossom. I am wondering what it is, and 
whether I[ can set it out-of-doors this month. 

In our sun parlor we have fifty-one or two 
pots and twenty-six of our plants are in blossom. 
I can specially recommend the abutilons for 
winter plants as they have given us much 
pleasure. The Man-of-the-Bungalow, also a lover 
of plants, is specially fond of the beautiful be- 
gonias of which we have six or seven varieties, 
but, like myself, he loves them all. 

The greatest drawback in our out-of-door 
gardening is the dogs. Basil has such enormous 
feet that when he walks across the tulip bed 
some of those dearly loved plants lie flattened 
out behind him. Max, who bids fair to be the 
most troublesome dog we ever had at Pine Ridge 
as he is so utterly lawless, does not walk over the 
garden but flies over with such leaps and bounds 
that many of the plants escape him. Davie 
Lindsay as a rule keeps close to my heels and 
does not do much damage to the garden, and 
Fido minds so quickly that I can soon call him 
away if he is approaching forbidden ground. 

Basil and Max had a great excitement the 
other day, and incidentally drew me into it. A 
woodchuck appeared in the neighborhood of 
the barn and these two dogs went in pursuit. 
The canny woodchuck took refuge under. the 
barn and a little later, as I was returning to the 
bungalow from a walk about the place, I heard 
repeated calls for Basil alternating with loud 
whistling down at the barn. It was late in the 
day and time that the dogs were in for the night. 
I turned my steps and went to the barn where I 
found Perkins distressed because Basil would not 
answer to his call. He had secured Max and 
Fido, who were peeping out at us through the 
slate of the barn door, but there was no Basil to 
be seen. 

‘“He’s under the barn looking for that wood- 
chuck and he won’t come out,’ said Perkins in a 
grieved tone of voice. 

“Perhaps he’s got caught under the floor and 


wall 
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Comeeeerreout, 1 said. “If he is all right I 
should think he would bark as he usually does 
or make some noise.”’ 

Perkins was standing before a small hole under 
the barn annex but this hole looked altogether 
too small for such a big dog as Basil to go through, 
and I began to worry about him. ‘‘ Perhaps he 
is caught by his head,’ I said. ‘‘ Perhaps the 
-woodehuck has seized him by the throat and 
strangled him!”’ 

I sent Vera to call the Man-of-the-Bungalow 
but Perkins by that time was so disturbed by 
my fears that he went to work valiantly, stripped 
off his coat, dug the hole larger under the barn, 
lay down flat on the ground and wriggled his 
way through until he was out of sight. Very 
soon he came crawling back, half dragging with 
him the reluctant Basil. Perkins, with some 
difficulty, wriggled out of the hole, then Basil 
tried to follow, and a painful scene ensued. 
Basil, very dirty, very hot, panting violently, 
got his big head and fore legs out, but mighty was 
the struggle to get his fat body through. 
Perkins dug away at the hole and tried to en- 
large it while Basil panted and struggled until 
at last, to my great relief, he emerged, black with 
mud, shook himself, and, upon being told to go 
into the barn, turned sulkily away and refused. 
Just then the Man-of-the-Bungalow arrived 
on the scene, looked at Basil, laughed, and 
remarked that ‘‘on the other side of the barn 
there was an opening big enough for one of the 
donkeys to get through and Basil might have 
come out that way!” As far as I know, the 


woodchuck is still safe somewhere from his 
pursuers. 

Max was found on the streets in Cambridge 
wandering about and. taken to the Animal 
Rescue League last fall. I noticed him in the 
dog yards, took a fancy to him, and had him 
brought out here. He is young, and whatever 
training he ever had he certainly was never 
taught to mind. I think his former owner 
started to train him for a hunting dog for he 
seems always to be in pursuit of “‘game.’’ He 
trees squirrels about every day and when we 
call him away from the tree he wags his tail 
vigorously and barks all the louder. If we 
approach him, he evidently thinks we are going 
to assist him in getting the squirrel and he is 
particularly disgusted when he is seized by the 
collar and dragged away from the tree. Weare 
trying now to break him of the very bad habit of 
jumping up on any one which in his exuberant 
display of affection he sometimes does so sud- 
denly that he has nearly thrown me_ down 
once or twice, and this habit, if persisted in, will 
be his undoing. But he is very affectionate 
and lovable, and it would be hard to part with 
him. I should never want anyone else to have 
him as I fear he might be severely punished for 
his refusal to obey. The Man-of-the-Bungalow 
is very hopeful about him. ‘‘He is young,” he 
says, ‘‘and will settle down as he grows older.’’ 
Meanwhile he is happy—and to us it seems worth 
while in this tumultuous and sorrowful world to 
make any living creature happy, even a dog. 

May 27. I have been away for ten days. 
Coming back I found the tulip beds a blaze of 
glory. A pathway bordered with rich yellow 
tulips is a cheerful, enlivening sight. Even 
Davie Lindsay seems to enjoy it as he takes his 
walks abroad. I think the little Nuthatches are 
beginning to hatch out. Papa and Mama. 
Nuthatch have both been bringing out pieces of 
shell and they seem very busy. A pair of cat- 
birds must have a nest near the bungalow as we 
are having beautiful concerts from them and they 
were both on the cedar tree where I have :a. 
piece of suet, pecking at it quite greedily this 
morning. I also see them on the grass plot 
below the bungalow, running about among the 
shrubs. Another very handsome pair of birds 
were on the same grass plot (which I sometimes. 
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THE ORCHARD IN May. 


dignify by the title of ‘“‘lawn’’), and on the grape 
arbor.. One of them came close to the window 
where I stood. They were the beautiful brown 
thrasher, whose song is even more exquisite than 
that of the catbird, but they soon went away, 
and I have not seen or heard them since. 

The more you cultivate the grounds about your 
house, providing you take care to have some trees 
and shrubs, the more birds will visit you, but 
do not be disappointed if they help themselves 
liberally to your fruit and berries. The robins 
took all our grapes last year, and I am sure they 
have their eyes already fixed on our choice little 
strawberry bed. Our neighbor who planted a 
field of oats this spring saw them starting up one 
day then the next day a flock of blackbirds came 
and devoured them. He didn’t grumble but 
cheerfully went to work and planted the field over 
again. It was not this man but another who said 
to me one day,—“ Talk of killing all the cats!—I 
think the next thing will be that the farmers will 
complain there are too many birds eating their 
fruit and berries and grain. They’d better 
let the cats alone and put their efforts into finding 
ways of preventing boys from stealing fruit and 
tearing up flower gardens, and firing at every- 
thing they see moving with their airguns.’’— 
And I, who know of valuable apple and pear 
trees that were cut down because of the ravages 
of boys, and of flower gardens when plants were 
pulled up by the roots and carried off; and 
of the sad sight of birds’ nests thrown on the 
ground with broken eggs and dying, unfledged 
birds, quite agreed with him.—A. H. 8. 


STORIES FOR Os 
AND YOUNG 


x x 


Jimmy, a Stray. 

One day last summer, a young Maltese cat 
came into my place and stopped to take a drink 
of water. I offered him milk and some days 
later he came again and I was assured he had 
no home, as he was painfully thin. I began to 
feed him regularly and every morning early, he 
was on hand looking for breakfast. 

In a short time he filled out and became a 
handsome cat, very playful and affectionate. 
He patrolled the grounds driving all other cats 
away and never wandered far. 

He was jealous of my kitten and I could not 
take him into the house. When the nights grew 
cold, a warm shelter for him became the next 
problem. He was so lovable and attractive with 
his bright green eyes, that I felt he ought to 
have a good home. 

Fortunately, a neighbor who needed a cat, 
was anxious to have Jimmy, as we called him. 
She sent a man for him, but when Jimmy saw 
the basket, he ran away in a panic. I feared he 
would not return, but the next morning he came 
back and I carried him in my arms to his new 
home. 

When he was set at liberty, he immediately 
came back to me, but after taking him home a 
few times, he became contented and now is most 
happy with his kind mistress. 

He has a faithful heart and when he sees me, 
begins to purr and shows he has not forgotten 
his first friend.—Virainta AMOS. 


Poor Dobbin. 

If a horse could think in words, how would he 
convey to us his impressions during these cruel 
weeks? A month ago, perhaps, poor Dobbin 
was ambling round the quiet streets of suburban 
London, stopping at the doors while his driver 
handed our wives his groceries. Then one day 
a tall, thin man in leather leggings and khaki suit 
came and felt his hocks and looked at his teeth, 
and Dobbin was marched away and hustled 
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into a horse box in a noisy railway station. 
Followed a jolting, rocking journey of some 
hours. Then an alarming walk among cranes 
and planks to a ship. Next perchance poor 
Dobbin suffered the horrors of mal de mer, and 
before he had recovered was slung on a bowline 
through the air and landed on a foreign quay. 
Then a strange master with a strange voice 
groomed him and fed him, stroked his neck and 
said, ‘‘Steady, old dear,’’ and Dobbin found him- 
self one of a team hauling a gun. A long march 
over muddy roads, and Dobbin stands sweating 
near some trees. There is a great booming as 
of thunder in the air. Ever and anon a crash 
comes from the wood, and Dobbin starts and 
lays back hisears. Then his new master steadies 
him with kind words, and then there is a sharp 
command, a sudden leaping of men and cracking 
of whips, and Dobbin and his team are galloping 
for dear life. Phit, phit, come the bullets, 
cutting up the clay. The horses are pulled up, 
the gun is unlimbered, and the most terrific 
noise a horse ever shivered under breaks out 
right and left and overhead. How would all 
this seem to the quiet suburban horse out of 
the grocery cart? And when the end comes! 
Imagine the shock, the surprise, the pain, the 
terror, the pitiful death of a harmless animal 
out in the dark and the rain. 

The battle horse in Job, whose neck was 
“clothed with thunder,”’ is described by the 
poet as ‘‘shouting ha, ha, with the captains, 
and laughing at the shaking of a spear.”’ But 
I fancy it was the poet who laughed and not the 
charger; and [ like not to think of poor suburban 


Dobbin lying wounded and forlorn in the rain- 
soaked fields of Picardy. What a story could 
be told of gentle, harmless Dobbin by Maeter- 
linck or Maxim Gorky! 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES 


The report of the work for the month ending 
May 31, 1917, is as follows: received at the 
Animal Rescue League, 3,983 cats, 485 dogs, 
26 birds, 2 rabbits, 1 squirrel. 102 dogs were 
placed in homes, 27 dogs restored to owners; 41 
cats placed in homes. 

Forty-one horses were taken by our agent who 
spends his time in looking up horses unfit for 
work, and then has them humanely destroyed. 
Twenty horses were cared for at our Home of 
Rest for Horses in Dedham. Our agent, Archi- 
bald Mac Donald, not only rescued the 41 horses 
above mentioned but visited many stables and 
looked after horses that we had received com- 
plaints about for such troubles as bad harnesses, 
flapping blinders, bits that did not fit the horses’ 
mouths, and wrong shoeing. 

We received during the month one new life 
member and six associate members. The most 
notable event of the month, and one which will 
delight all our members and friends, was a cheque 
sent us from the Estate of Fanny D. Shoemaker 
for $20,000. 


Visiting Day 
The day appointed for Visiting Day, Tuesday, 
June 12, was unpleasant. A few visitors came 


-in the afternoon but the day was observed on the 


13th. The Blind Orchestra played in the large 
tent as usual and in the afternoon Natalie 
Heustis and Adelaide Seaver, pupils of Miss 
Hazel Boone of Brighton, danced for the enter- 
tainment of the audience. These children are 
remarkable. The doll dance in particular was 
one of the prettiest things that we have ever 
seen in the way of children’s dancing. Miss 
Boone has every reason to be proud of her 
pupils and of her success in training them. 
The Animal Rescue League owes her a debt of 
gratitude for her kindness in giving us this en- 
tertainment. 
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AND WaS PLACED IN A Goop Home. 


Luncheon was served both at the Bungalow 
and, for those who preferred it, out under one of 
the tents. The ladies assisting at the luncheon 
were Mrs. Charles H. Amsdem, Mrs. Robert 
McQuillen, Miss Olive Peabody, Mrs. C. M. 
Rogers, Mrs. F. Winthrop Swan, and Mrs. 
Roland Worthington. Afternoon tea was 
served by Mrs. E. A. Wakefield and Mrs. Alfred 
Rodman. In one of the tents Mrs. Daniel 
Staniford, Miss Roxana Stackpole and Miss 
Mary Sawyer had charge of a table filled with 
delicious cake and candy. 

There was a good attendance of visitors and 
every one seemed to enjoy the day. Mr. John 
Orth, the pianist and composer, was one of the 
visitors, and was kind enough to play a few of 
his own beautiful compositions, and some 
favorite compositions by Listz at the close of 
the afternoon in the Bungalow, giving great 
delight to the visitors who were there. 


My pear Mrs. Smiru: I hear that you are 
interested to know of our plan for distributing 


your leaflets. ‘‘Old Jessie’s Christmas,’ and 
some other animal stories in our public schools. 
A principal living near me said that at this 
particular time of the school year the children’s 
readers have grown rather stale, and have been 
read through; that these leaflets are, therefore, 
very welcome to both the teachers and pupils. 
The secretary of the Board of Education has 
given me his (written) permission to deliver a 
sufficient number to each public school, and a 
kind friend has contributed her pony and cart, 
so that in our comparatively small city we can 
cover the ground very well. Thanking you for 
your prompt and cordial interest—Yours very 
truly, (Mrs. Cuarues B.) Epira Moort KEnN- 
NEDY, 25 Atterbury Ave., Trenton, N. J. 


PRIESTLEY CABIN, HIGHLAND, N. C. 
~ March 14, 1917. 

Wednesday, March 7, I got from the League a 
dog about a year old to bring with me to the 
mountains of North Carolina as a companion. 
The man at the kennels picked me out a cross 
between an Irish terrier and a bull. I thought 
you might like to know that the dog has proven 
the greatest kind of a suecess. He is very com- 
panionable, very friendly to me, clean, alert and 
won’t let strangers near the house. I did not 
get him for a watch dog, but as I am alone in the 
woods here, if he takes it on himself to guard the 
house, it will be so much the better. I wish you 
would express my appreciation to the man at the 


kennels who recommended him.—Yours truly, 


By tee Gx 


HEADQUARTERS, Boston FIRE DEPARTMENT, 

18 Mason STREET, 

Boston, January 24, 1917. 
I am more than pleased with the dog you gave 
me. She is in the best of health and has got 
quite fat. She has a beautiful disposition, kind 
and affectionate with the children, and they in 
turn think the world of her and give her the 
very best of care. Again thanking you and with 
best wishes, I am—Yours very truly, A. A. T. 


We should be grateful to subseribers who are 
leaving the city if they will notify us where to 
address this magazine. 


il a atl i i 
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God weigheth more with how much love a man 
worketh, than how much he doeth.—THomas 
& KeEmpis. 


The money which the Animal Rescue League 
is collecting for the Red Star work will be used 


for the care in hospitals of dogs as well as of the 


horses. 


THE SURGEON. 


What! Pedro wounded? Pedro! Good old scout! 
A dozen men here owe their lives to him, 

That brave, fine comrade of the trench and march, 
Doing his bit like any poilu grim! 


After the heaviest charge, in blackest night, 
He’ll find a man with just the spark of life 

Beneath a heap of dead. Oh, say, it’s tough 
That he, poor fellow, must endure the knife! 


How did it happen? Flying shrapnel? M-m! 
Honest! if it had gashed my own left side 

It could not hurt me more! There’ll be some tears, 
If word goes ‘round that he, old chum, has died! 


Why, just this morning he stood by me, fond, 
Those big brown eyes so knowing and so sad! 
He seemed to wonder at such misery— 
That men could fight and hate and be so mad! 


Jack’s holding him? On Billy’s service coat? 
They’re waiting—and for ME?—I’ve lost my nerve, 
Though my old knife’s been true these hundred times, 
And done its work, and never dared to swerve! 


I can’t! Let Jenkins doit! Pedro? Why he watched 
While I was snatching just a daybreak nap! 
That prince of Red Cross dogs! Still—yes—I’ll go! 
Brace up!—and quick! For we must save him, dear 
old chap! 
—Ella A. Fanning. 


O Lord, without Whom our labor is but lost, 
and with Whom Thy little ones go forth as the 
mighty, prosper, we humbly beseech Thee, the 
work of every Humane Society, and especially 
the work of the Animal Rescue League in this 
place, and grant to those who have given time 
and thought to this charity a pure intention, 
patient faith, sufficient success upon earth and 
the blessedness of serving Thee in Heaven, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


A pair of robins gained access to the Congre- 
gational church at Burley, Eng., through a 
broken pane and built their nest on the shelf 
beneath the pulpit Bible, with the hymn book 
and the New Testament serving as a scaffolding 
to keep in the little robins. The hen bird sits 
out the services both afternoon and evening. 


YOUR COUNTRY CALLS 


The American 


Red Star Animal Relief 
Needs Your Help 


Organized on the suggestion of the United 
States Secretary of War for the Relief of Sick and 
Injured Army Animals. 


Branches Wanted Everywhere. 


Write for Full Information 
DR. WILLIAM O. STILLMAN 


Director-General 
ALBANY, N. Y. 


As 1s generally known, the American Red Star 
Animal Relief was organized last May by the 
American Humane Association on the suggestion 
of the United States War Department. It is de- 
signed to supply a somewhat similar relief for the 
United States Army animals to that provided by 
the Red Cross for the sick and injured soldier. 
Those who have the best interest of the Army at 
heart and are anxious to have the animals 
humanely cared for will do all in their power to 
assist in developing the work of the American 
Red Star Animal Relief. 


Boston Branch. 

- The Boston Branch of the American Red 
Star Animal Relief has sent from its head- 
quarters, The Animal Rescue League, 51 Car- 
ver St., $480. It has 80 members and would 
like a thousand before the summer is ended. Ap- 
plications for membership or donations of money 
may be sent to Mrs. Huntington Smith or to any 
other member of the committee. 

The committee consists of Mrs. A. T. Cabot, 
Mrs. Gilmer Clapp, Mr. W. H. Dunbar, Mr. H. 
C. Merwin, Mr. Huntington Smith. 

This Boston Branch is ambitious to raise 
enough money to pay for a shelter tent for 
horses that are moved about from one division 
to another, or an ambulance for sick horses. 


Every right action and true thought sets the 
seal of its beauty on person and face.—RUSKIN. 
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Gardening 


The occupation the government is urging everyone to adopt, help, and teach. Many 
amateurs are starting to till the soil this year, perhaps for the first time. They need 
definite practical instruction, such as can be secured through the study of 


School and Home Gardens—Meier - - - - 80 cents 
A book that is doing much to demonstrate the value and pleasure of land-cultivation. 

Agriculture for Beginners (Revised Edition)}—Burkett, Stevens, and Hill 80 cents 
Opening the eyes of amateurs to the wonders and possibilities of modern farming. 

Essentials of Agriculture—Waters - = z : eee 
Definitely applying the essential principles of agriculture to every important phase of 
farming. 

Agronomy—Clute - - - - - $1.00 
A practical course in gardening fundamentals. 

Garden Farming—Corbell - é c : 2 - $2.00 
First-hand information on American methods of cultivating, harvesting, and market- 
ing vegetables both under glass and in the field. 


Our full list of agricultural books at your disposal on application. 


GINN AND 28/G|%, COMPANY 


/ 
BOSTON NEW YORK Ag! iy : CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS BS Pa Dee) COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


HAS IT EVER OCCURRED TO YOU 


in these days of high prices that when select- 
ing Dog Food the slightly higher cost of 


SPRATT’S 
DOG CAKES 


is of far less importance than the health of your dog? 


THE QUALI TAS 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
AND PUPPY BISCUITS 


They sit up and take notice when fed on 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread high cost of raw materials. 


has been maintained in spite of 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF For your dog’s sake insist on Spratt’s and Spratt’s oo , 
Condition always good when | Write for samples and send stamp for catalogue 
fed on this bread. | 
Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Bostos SPRATT’S PATENT, LIMITED» 


NEWARK, N. fy 
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—Automatic Electric Cage 


For the Humane, Safe, Sanitary and 
Economical Destruction of Animals 


_ Commended by the highest humane and scientific authority. Installations 
| at Boston, Mass., Newark, N. J., Columbus, O., Toronto and Montreal, 
_ Canada, and elsewhere. 


| For full particulars address 


| THE ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 


| FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M.D.V. Pussywillow House 


I The ideal vacation home for pet dogs and cats, situated 
| on hill just outside of READING, MASS. Forty-five 
minutes by automobile, 22 minutes by express trains from 


FREE CLINIC Boston. The limited number of ‘‘guests’’ will be received 
f at North Station, Boston or Reading depot, if desired. 
Ms MISS M. P. FROST. Telephone Stoneham 164-W. 
ALL ANIMALS 


PERSIAN KITTENS A SPECIALTY 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE LEXINGTON CATTERY 


| Board for Cats and Small Dogs with Home 
|. §1 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: Care and Petting 


STREET Beach 244 11 A. M. to 6 P. M. Daily ee 
MISS M. E. PLUMER 


377 Massachusetts Avenue - - LEXINGTON 
Tel. 564 W Lexington, Mass. 


see gy ns Every member of the Ani- 
mal Rescue League ought 
to have one of our attract- 


ive new pins. They will Cemetery for Small Animals 


be sent by mail for four | at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management ofthe 
cents each in stamps on | Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial in 
application to this office. - individual lots is from $10 up, according to location. 


|DoGs AND CATS BOARDED Cremation 


Individual care. New large runs. The League now has a crematory where small animals can 
be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried at 


Established eight SAKGEEE Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $5. 
Mrs. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Aires Arrangements for burials or cremations must be made at 
DALE STREET = Ci DEDHAM, MASS. | the headquarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver St., 
Tel. Dedham 352-W Boston. Tel. Beach 244. 
THEeeoSTON ECHO CATTERY Eltty eighth | ean 
B | son See PERSIAN, ea J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, Inc. 
‘| CA A K 
BE erouchbreds for breed: UNDERTAKERS 
) { eautirul t pos eh g see IESE 8 aie as 2326 and 2328 Washington Street, Adjoining Dudley Street Elevated Station 


: | (p € d 1 g ree d) an d fo rp ets for sale aretha ake hedge ion and Lanier ye uacoien ts 
'8 Brighton Avenue, Allston District, BOSTON, MASS. Genicee Cactinadnnaisiororikuulpmenteion - 
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The Animal Rescue League 


‘Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Organized February 9, 1899. 


A wholly independent organization, having no connection with any other humane society in Massachusetts. 


Branch Receiving Stations 


RoxBuURY 


Nort END . 


SoutH END 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 


Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON. 


69 RoxBuRY STREET 
39 NortH BENNET STREET 
109 NORTHAMPTON STREET 


Pro 


CAMBRIDGE 79 Moore STREET 

STONEHAMIMS Wel a. avd ous ao, Ol MARBLE OTRERT 

WEST) LYNN ween ee. 36 STICKNEY STREET 
Population of cities and towns served . . . . . ~~. 41,750,000 
Animals receivedtin 1910, "ores ane geet) eu ea me 46,641 
Animals brought in by visitors . healt ree Ge 10,456 
Copies of humane literature distributed”... a bee 67,500 
Visitors received ed NRTA Me re oN a Tyr i 30,000 


THREE MOTOR COL- 
LECTING VANS AND are at’ work every week day collecting animals. 
TWELVE AGENTS P| 


Number of calls made'in 1916/°°.° . =<"... 0" 
Number of animals collected . . . . . . . =. EYES 450 


A Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 16 years in charge of the League Veterinarian 
DR. FRANK J. SULLIVAN. 


Number of animals treated . Ah i Se ey ees, 000 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1916 a mre ot tis 2 yc UEP AY 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1916 . . . . . . 350 
Number of horses humanelygkilled;-1916 2.) 9.8) on el ee 677 
Number.of horses givenivacations® . 4. se) eee ees 58 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME 
OF REST FOR HORSES. 


238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where; horses belonging 
to owners who cannot afford to ody for board and — 
care, are given vacations of from two to six weeks 
and restored to condition for work, or humanely 
killed. “ee 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL 
ANIMALS, 238 Pine Street, Dedham. 


For aerate ais this work, which is constantly increasing, the Animal Rescue League depends wholly on Pi 
membership fees, gifts, and.) equests; and because of the constantly increasing public demands, has never beer 
able to start an endowment, {: ed. Any gum, large or small, will be gratefully received, and may be sent to 


Mrs. Huntington Smict, President, or F, J. Bradlee, ‘Treasurer, 51 Carver Street, Boston. 


